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the  face  of  our  “Balboa  Sea.”  But  the  journey 
from  Portland  has  now  contracted  in  time  from 
the  old  tedious  week  of  former  days — which 
need  not  here  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  unremem¬ 
bered — and  from  the  more  recent  day’s  run, 
which  is  not  altogether  forgotten.  Even  now 
one  may  watch  the  slow  steamboats  pufBng 
their  cloudy  course  down  the  river,  while  from 
the  shore  he  watches  with  serenity  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  as  he  shoots  along  in  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 


Tunnel,  A.  &  C.  R.  R. 

By  the  efficient  service  of  the  Astoria  and 
Columbia  River  Railroad,  the  popular  trip  to 
the  seaside  is  relieved  of  all  tedium.  Less  than 
four  hours  of  delightful  progress  brings  one  too 
soon  on  the  sea  sands,  where  the  old  ocean  has 
something  of  sublimity,  of  frolic,  or  of  health, 
for  all.  Three  and  one-half  hours  to  go,  half 
the  day  to  stay,  and  three  and  one-half  hours 
to  return,  if  one  has  only  a  day  for  the  trip; 
and  a  day  of  unsurpassed  delight  it  will  be. 
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However,  a  week  does  not  exhaust  the  outing: 
nor  a  month,  when,  as  it  does,  each  day’s  com¬ 
munion  at  this  summer  paradise  leaves  its  rip¬ 
ple  mark  of  improved  health  and  restored  vigor. 

THE  LOWER  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

For  the  last  hundred  miles  of  its  course  the 
Columbia  is  a  lordly  stream.  After  its  emer¬ 
gence  from  the  gates  of  the  Cascade  mountains 
it  broadens  to  easy  proportions,  with  a  compar¬ 
atively  gentle  current  and  placid  surface.  The 
shores  and  the  succession  of  islands  that  inter¬ 
rupt  its  flow,  are  low  and  picturesquesly  beau¬ 
tiful,  being  ornamented,  in  decorative  splendor, 
by  groves  of  balm  trees.  At  the  season  of  the 
bursting  buds  the  odor  of  the  young  leaves 
perfumes  the  entire  breadth  of  the  stream  for 
miles  of  its  course. 

MT.  ST.  HELENS,  the  gem  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  a  perfect  dome,  of  almost  spotless  whiteness, 
without  scars  or  crags,  such  as  crease  the  sur¬ 
face  or  jag  the  summits  of  the  other  more 
rugged  peaks.  The  beholder  gazes  upon  it  in 
wonder  and  amazement  through  the  gleaming 
atmosphere  of  spring  and  early  summer,  with¬ 
out  a  smirch  of  smoke  or  dust  to  mar,  or 
through  the  later  summer  haze,  when  tinted 
purple  or  old  gold,  it  is  magnified  to  large  pro¬ 
portions.  At  all  times  its  pale  outline  floats 
above  the  veiled  ranges — a  grand  old  peak,  stu¬ 
pendous  and  sublime. 

COFFIN  ROCK.  OR  MT.  COFFIN,  rises 
sphynx-like  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  alluvial  plains,  weird,  somber  and  still. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Indians  to  bury  their 
dead  in  a  canoe,  often  with  a  second  canoe  as  a 
cover,  both  placed  upon  a  lofty  rock,  exposed  to 
the  elements.  This  practice  of  the  aborig:nes 
gave  to  the  rock  its  gruesome  name.  Mt.  Coffin 
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was  literally  covered  with  such  canoes  when  the 
whites  first  came  to  the  country. 

As  one  speeds  along  in  a  magnificent  car  of 
the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad,  over 
a  tide-level  roadway,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
in  the  United  States,  he  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Columbia,  and  will  wish  to 
employ  every  moment  of  the  time  taking  in  its 
grandeur. 

This  grand  old  waterway  has  somewhere  been 
called  the  Achilles  of  rivers.  It  is  truly  a  co¬ 
lossal  river.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  since 
the  greater  portion  of  the  water  that  falls  upon 
three  great  states,  in  addition  to  much  that  falls 
on  three  others  and  British  Columbia,  pours 
into  the  sea  through  its  gigantic  channel.  It  is 
the  great  giant  among  all  the  gigantic  rivers  of 
the  great  gigantic  West. 

The  beauty  of  the  upper  Columbia  is  in  the 
mountains  that  crowd  down  upon  its  waters; 
when  viewed  from  the  shore  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  lower  Columbia  is  in  the  river 
itself,  which  widens  out  much  like  some  ocean 
inlet,  as  in  truth  this  is  its  geological  history; 
for  long  before  this  ample  channel  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  was  occupied  by  the  river,  and  before  the 
Willamette  Valley  had  been  raised  from  the 
water,  this  hundred-mile  reach  of  the  Columbia 
was  a  connecting  strait,  of  much  the  character 
of  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  But  as  the  land  was 
elevated  and  the  Willamette  sound  and  the 
straits  drained  away,  the  Columbia  broke  away 
from  the  interior  valleys  and  occupied  the  old 
channel,  filling  it  in  part  with  alluvium  of  the 
most  fertile  character,  which  has  made  the 
famous  Columbia  meadows. 

Among  the  most  interesting  bits  of  shore 
scenery,  marking  also  the  skill  of  engi¬ 
neers,  are  the  several  tunnels  on  the 
line.  They  are  a  feature  not  common  on 


Tunnel,  A.  C.  &  R  R. 


the  roads  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The 
younger  travelers,  and  even  the  older  ones,  will 
watch  for  them  with  interest.  The  first  is  but 
a  short  distance  below  Goble,  the  fourth  and 
last  a  few  miles  above  Astoria. 

THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  HARBOR. 

However  beautiful  and  attractive  we  picture 
these  Columbia  river  hills  as  they  shall  be, 
“when  the  years  have  rolled  away,”  they  now, 
just  as  God  made  them  and  Nature  has  left 
them,  are  quite  enough  to  enchain  the  mind  for 
the  few  flying  minutes  allotted  to  the  view  of 
each.  When  the  last  tunnel  is  passed  through, 
that 'by  the  sandstone  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the 
John  Day  River,  and  the  rumbling  trestle  of 
that  famous  stream  is  traversed,  and  the  shore 
commanding  the  last  prospect  of  wide  Cathla- 
met  bay  is  skirted,  the  train  is  shot  out  of  the 
big  cut  at  the  neck  of  Tongue  Point  into  the 
peerless  harbor  of  Astoria,  and  the  whole  estu¬ 
ary,  six  to  twenty  miles  wide,  is  shown  in  one 
comprehensive  field  of  view.  Few,  indeed,  can 
restrain  their  enthusiasm  as  they  view  this 
magnificent  kaleidoscope  of  nature. 

The  shore  outline,  with  such  bold,  jutting 
headlands  as  the  Tongue  itself,  or  Chinook 
point,  across  and  far  down  the  river,  is  very 
strong  and  commanding.  There  is  one  other 
intimation  in  the  scenery  that  hurries  the  mind 
still  forward  ana  quickens  every  pulse  with  an¬ 
ticipation;  that  is  the  presence  of  the  sea,  now 
easily  felt  in  the  freshening  wind,  or  noticed  in 
the  scudding  sea  clouds  that  may  be  about  to 
disperse  into  a  clear  summer  sky;  and  most  of 
all  in  the  one  vacancy  in  the  horizon  hills  that 
is  toward  the  west  where,  between  the  low  shores 
of  Point  Adams  on  the  south,  and  the  bold,  but 
dreamy  promontory  of  Cape  Hancock  on  the 
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north — historic  names — the  hills  sink,  and  in 
the  gap  the  Columbia  meeis  the  ocean.  Mrs. 
Victor’s  characterization  is  good: 

“A  noble  scene,  all  breadth,  deep-toned,  and 
power,  suggesting  glorious  themes; 
Shaming  the  idler,  who  would  fill  the  hour  with 
unsubstantial  dreams. 

Be  mine  the  dreams  prophetic,  shadowing  forth 
the  things  that  yet  shall  be. 

When  through  this  gate  the  treasures  of  the 
North 

Flow  outward  to  the  sea.” 


Bicycle  Path,  Astoria.  Oregon 

THE  “VENICE  OE  AMERICA”  ASTORIA. 

An  interesting  place  on  account  of  its  history, 
which  dates  back  to  1811,  when  it  was  founded 
as  a  trading  post  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  was 
soon  invested  with  a  mellow  romance  in  the 
pages  of  Irving.  The  city  is  now  interesting  in 
its  own  growth  and  development;  for,  although 
the  most  informally  constructed  town  in  the 
world,  half  on  water  and  half  on  land,  and 
until  recently  entirely  isolated  from  land  travel. 


it  is  in  reality  the  center  of  large  and  growing 
industries. 

From  the  hills  back  of  the  town  it  is  a  fine 
sight  to  look  down  upon  the  river  spreading  out 
miles  across,  roughened  by  the  sea  breezes;  and 
to  see  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  channel, 
mere  chips  on  the  tide,  though  perhaps  of  6000 
tons  burden;  or  even  more  picturesque  is  the 
sight  of  hundreds,  perhaps  over  a  thousand, 
fishing  boats  sailing  out  at  sunset  to  the  drift¬ 
ing  grounds  on  the  bar. 

The  days  of  isolation  for  Astoria  are  notv 
over.  From  the  hilltop  one  may  look  down 
upon  the  line  of  trestle,  laid  with  the  engineer’s 
skill  and  accuracy,  stretching  away  up  the  river, 
over  which  the  rumbling  cars  pass;  and  also 
upon  the  same  line  extended  west  over  the  water 
of  Young’s  bay,  fine  and  strong  as  the  work  of 
a  genius.  Over  this  line  already  pass  the  trains, 
which  will  soon  be  bringing  to  this  ideal  deep¬ 
water  harbor  the  heavy  export  produce  of  the 
interior.  One  cannot  look  down  upon  this  great 
river  entrance,  “where  rail  and  sail  meet,” 
without  realizing  the  destiny  of  the  Port  of 
Astoria.  Here  may  enter  the  largest  trans¬ 
oceanic  liners  of  the  world,  with  passengers 
impatient  to  exchange  the  sea  craft  of  nauseous 
suggestions  for  the  comfortable  trains  of  the 
Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad. 

Astoria  in  itself  is  a  summer  resort  of  no 
mean  attractions,  with  its  cool  and  refreshing 
salt  sea  breeze.  Its  people  indulge  in  every  kind 
of  outdoor  amusement,  both  by  land  and  by 
water.  THE  ASTORIA  ANNUAL  REGATTA  is 
a  feature  patronized  by  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 
This  great  festival  is  held  in  August,  at  the 
height  of  the  summer  season,  and  Seasiders  are 
given  every  facility  by  the  Astoria  and  Columbia 
River  Railroad  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  They 
may  participate  in  the  sport  and  then  return  to 


their  cottages  or  hotels  the  same  day.  For  this 
occasion  the  excursion  rates  are  merely  nom¬ 
inal. 

ON  TO  THE  SEA. 

It  is  the  sea  breeze  as  much  as  anything  that 
the  inland  dweller  comes  to  the  seashore  to  find, 
and  this  meets  him  in  full  force  and  saline 
fragrance  at  Astoria  and  anywhere  below.  It 
tumbles  the  lower  river  or  harbor  into  creamy 
whitecaps,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  branches 
of  the  picturesque  scrub  spruce  trees  that  rise 
dispersedly  here  and  there  on  the  tide  lands. 
This  sea  breeze  seems  fresh  and  even  sharp  to 
one  just  from  the  summer  heat;  but  it  is  like 
wine  for  the  nerves.  Every  breath  is  life  in¬ 
deed.  Nothing  else  so  quickly  purifies  away  the 
taint  of  malaria  or  other  inland  disease.  An 
Eastern  professor  truly  says:  “We  felt  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  cool,  in¬ 
vigorating  air  that  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  sea.  The  lungs  seemed  to  drink  it  in  with  a 
vigor  that  was  new  and  strange.  It  gave  new 
energy  to  the  languid  limbs  and  new  nerve  to 
the  entire  being.  It  was  air,  cool  air,  soft, 
balmy  air,  that  came  from  the  deep  salt  sea. 
If  the  dwellers  of  the  hot  inland  cities  only 
knew  the  extent  of  the  luxury  of  breathing  in 
this  air  but  for  a  season,  how  great  would  be 
their  longing  for  a  visit  to  the  West.” 

The  many  resorts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  have  long  been  well  established.  These 
are  reached  in  three  to  four  hours  from  Port¬ 
land.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  SEASIDE, 
one  of  the  snuggest  and  most  picturesque  of 
places,  was  selected  by  Oregon’s  first  railroad 
king,  Ben  Holladay,  for  his  summer  home. 

Since  then  the  resorts  have  multiplied,  and 
now.  owing  to  the  comforts  and  facilities  af¬ 
forded  by  the  completion  of  the  Astoria  and 


Columbia  River  Railroad,  “Mine  Host”  through¬ 
out  this  extensive  region  greets  you  everywhere. 
For  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Columbia  the  country  is  low  and  sandy,  though 
on  the  sea  front,  and  along  that  stretch  known 
as  Clatsop  plains,  the  sands  have  been  heaped 
into  dunes  by  the  winds.  Much  of  this  penin¬ 
sula,  to  be  sure,  is  still  occupied  as  farms  and 
pastures,  and  none  are  more  picturesque  or 
greener;  but  the  hotel  and  summer  resort  are 
ever  encroaching  upon  rural  life.  For  the  sum- 


Hotel  Flavel,  Flavel,  Oregon 

Reached  only  by  A.  &  C.  R.  R. 

mer  months,  at  least,  the  town  people  appro¬ 
priate  the  beaches  for  their  enjoyment. 

FLAVEL  is  the  first  resort  reached.  Here 
every  convenience  is  provided,  including  a  large 
and  finely  furnished  and  well-kept  hotel.  This 
resort,  which  lies  on  the  Columbia  side,  over¬ 
looking  the  matchless  harbor,  and  being 
on  the  sandy  shore  in  a  most  picturesque 
grove,  affording  shade  and  shelter,  togeth¬ 
er  with  boating  and  bathing  in  calm 
water,  will  always  offer  great  attraction, 
especially  to  families  seeking  stylish  hotel  life. 
As  a  point  of  departure  to  the  many  interesting 
places  about,  such  as  the  government  fortifica- 
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tions  on  Point  Adams,  the  lighthouse,  the  jet¬ 
ty  of  the  Columbia  and  the  further  coast  points, 
Flavel  has  every  advantage.  It  has  been  graph¬ 
ically  described  as  “beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Columbia  river,  four  miles 
west  of  Astoria,  on  the  line  of  the  Astoria  and 
Columbia  River  Railroad  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  Columbia  river  jetty.  Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river 
are  in  view  to  the  west;  the  bluffs  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  north;  Mount  St.  Helens,  to  the 
east,  and  Saddle  mountain  to  the  southeast. 
Width  of  river  in  front  is  seven  miles,  which 
is  covered  during  season  with  hundreds  of 
white-winged  salmon  fishing  boats.  Bicycle 
road  to  ocean  beach  through  Hammond  Park 
and  along  Florence  lake.  Romantic  walks 
through  Fulwood  Park  adjoining;  and  smooth 
sand  beach  in  front  for  bathing.  Very  health¬ 
ful,  a  bracing  air;  the  climate  is  most  delightful. 
No  malaria.  There  are  telegraph  office,  Wells. 
Fargo  express,  billiard-rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
lawn  tennis,  croquet  grounds  and  livery  at¬ 
tached  There  is  frequent  train  service  between 
Portland  and  Flavel  over  the  most  picturesque 
scenic  route  in  the  United  States.  The  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  robed  in  eter¬ 
nal  ermine,  are  visible  the  entire  distance.  It 
is  a  perfect  place  for  rest  and  recreation.” 

The  towns  of  Warrenton  and  New  Astoria, 
near  Flavel,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  trav¬ 
eler.  These  are  on  the  Columbia  side,  and  are 
thrifty,  well-kept  places,  with  many  cottage 
homes  and  some  stately  mansions;  with  con¬ 
veniences  also  for  the  traveler  or  for  the  family 
wishing  quiet  accommodations. 

GEARHART  PARK. 

For  those  who  wish  to  hurry  on  to  the  weath¬ 
er  shore,  Gearhart  Park,  some  twelve  miles  fur- 


ther,  is  the  first  stopping  place,  offering  the 
conveniences  of  a  general  resort.  Here  is  a 
finely  equipped  hotel,  patronized  by  the  most 
fashionable.  Besides  the  hotel,  there  are  many 
elegant  cottages  on  the  borders  of  the  woods  or 
out  on  the  greens.  Gearhart  boasts  of  having 
the  most  stately  groves  of  any  resort  on  the 
coast,  as  it  is  nicely  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
The  sea  beach  is  also  broad,  level  and  safe.  No 
accidents  have  ever  occurred  here  in  surf  bath- 
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Group  of  Cottages,  Gearhart,  Oregon 

ing.  Every  one  is  charmed  with  the  place.  It 
is  so  ample — besides  the  hotel  life  and  the 
cottages,  there  is  room  also  for  campers.  The 
camping  groves  are  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from 
the  hotel.  These  attractions  make  Gearhart 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Seaside  resorts. 

SEASIDE,  two  miles  further  south,  is  the 
present  terminus  of  the  railroad.  It  comprises 
numerous  plats  and  additions,  and,  like  all 
promising  points  at  the  West,  is  laid  out  in 
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Wa  k  leading  from  station  to  hotel,  Gearhart  Park,  Oregon 


ample  proportions,  and  is  already  an  ideal  place 
for  summer  homes.  It  is  snug,  dainty  and 
quaintly  beautiful.  Two  mountain  streams,  the 
Ohanna  and  Necanicum,  the  latter  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  river,  coming  from  the  ranges  at  the 
east,  meet  here  the  tides,  and  are  thereby  en¬ 
larged  to  imposing  dimensions.  Coursing 
through  the  town  these  streams  impress  one  as 
grand  canals  along  which  the  hotels  and  cot¬ 
tages  are  to  a  large  extent  ranged. 


Hotel  Grimes,  Seaside,  Oregon 

Seaside  is  pre-eminently  the  resort  for  every¬ 
body,  and  is  the  stopping  place  of  almost  all  the 
big  excursions.  Hotels  for  all  kinds  of  people 
and  for  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  pockets  abound. 
The  New  Grimes  House,  situated  directly  over¬ 
looking  the  beach,  and  affording  a  constant 
view  from  its  windows  or  verandas  of  the 
changeful  breakers  and  shifting  ocean  scenes, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive. 


THE  OCEAN’S  WONDERLAND. 

The  upper,  or  old  Clatsop  beach,  from  the 
Columbia  down  to  Tillamook  head,  with  its 
dunes  and  meadows,  and  its  ponds,  groves  and 
tide  streams,  will  always  be  the  sea-summering 
grounds  of  the  people,  not  alone  of  Portland, 
but  of  the  entire  interior.  The  sands  of  this 
beach  are  literally  alive  with  the  famous  razor- 
back  clam,  found  nowhere  else  on  the  coast. 
Crabs  and  other  shell  fish  are  taken  in  abund¬ 
ance  from  its  tide  waters.  In  its  cool  mountain 
streams  disport  in  countless  numbers  the  festive 
trout,  the  sportsman’s  delight.  The  hunter,  in 
a  few  hours’  walk  from  the  beach,  may  encoun¬ 
ter  larger  game — elk,  bear  and  cougar. 

With  the  advantages  this  beach  affords,  fam¬ 
ilies  of  very  moderate  means  may  enjoy  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  outing.  They  will  find,  in  improved 
health  and  strength,  and  in  the  education  given 
in  Nature’s  wonders  beside  the  ocean,  full 
money  value  for  all  they  have  spent.  They  will 
accomplish  more  and  make  more  on  account  of 
the  outing. 

But  the  old  Clatsop  beach,  including  even 
Seaside,  is  but  the  beginning.  That  which  lies 
beyond,  over  the  grim  sky  line  of  Tillamook 
head,  is  the  wonderland  of  the  Oregon  coast. 
This  lower  stretch  of  the  seashore,  extending 
as  far  south  as  Netarts,  below  Tillamook  bay, 
had  heretofore  been  inaccessible  and  unknown, 
save  to  cattle  drivers  and  the  irrepressible 
hunters  and  timber  cruisers  or  the  extra  haz¬ 
ardous  tourist. 

It  is  now,  however,  accessible  by  stage  lines 
that  connect  regularly  during  the  tourist  season 
with  the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad 
trains  at  Seaside.  Few  more  beautiful  drives 
are  to  be  had  than  this,  on  a  quiet  summer  day, 
over  the  well-graveled  road  that  follows  for 
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some  miles  the  course  of  the  swift  mountain 
river,  the  Necanicum,  which  is  famous  for  its 
trout  and  for  the  immense  trees  in  the  deep 
forests  that  still  cover  the  valley.  Fifty  to 
one  hundred  trout  at  one  day’s  fishing  with 
hook  and  line  is  not  at  all  unusual;  and  as  for 
big  trees,  it  was  from  the  banks  of  the  Necan¬ 
icum  that  a  section  of  a  white  spruce  log,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  was  cut  and  sent  for  exhibition 
to  the  Omaha  Exposition,  where,  it  is  said,  the 
piece  was  finally  bought  by  parties  from  Swe- 


Camp  life,  Seaside,  Oregon 


den,  who  shipped  it  to  their  own  country  as  a 
world  wonder. 

The  traveler  should  inquire  for  the  Elk  creek 
or  Cannon  beach  stage.  He  will  find  accommo¬ 
dations  and  comfortable  entertainment  and  hos¬ 
pitality  everywhere.  The  lower  beach  is  al¬ 
ready  at  various  points  well  occupied  with  cot¬ 
tages. 


Bathing  at  Seaside,  Oregon 


The  distance  by  stage  from  Seaside  is  eight 
miles,  over  the  back  of  Tillamook  Head 
highland.  Reaching  the  south  or  sunny  side  of 
the  broad  mesa,  and  emerging  from  the  forested 
hills  upon  this  lower  beach,  one  finds  the  char¬ 
acter  of  shore  entirely  changed.  It  is  wholly 
unlike  the  familiar  scenery  of  the  Columbia  or 
of  the  Clatsop  sands.  The  beaches  are  of  great 
breadth,  and  the  cliffs  and  rocks  are  wonders 


Haystack  Rock,  Cannon  Beach,  Oregon 

of  sea  sculpture,  and  afford  unimagined  effects 
of  color,  whether  of  the  rocks  themselves  or  of 
the  marine  life  clinging  upon  them. 

This  is  the  place  to  find  ocean  pebbles  and 
sea  shells  and  sea  mosses,  or  to  study  the  nu¬ 
merous  forms  of  ocean  life.  The  naturalist,  the 
botanist,  the  geologist  will  find  here  new  ma¬ 
terial  and  opportunities  for  study  and  research. 

This  lower  shore  may  be  described,  in  general, 
as  a  succession  of  headlands,  worn  into  sea 
cliffs,  that  jut  upon  the  waves,  but  allow  inter- 
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spaces,  usually  about  a  mile  each  in  extent,  for 
uninterrupted  beaches.  Each  cliff,  or  escarp¬ 
ment,  while  not  blocking  the  way  entirely, 
reaches  well  down  upon  the  sands,  and  from 
the  point  throws  off  reefs  or  ground  rocks,  on 
whose  outer  side,  the  surf  beats  constantly. 

The  names  given  to  these  various  points  or 
capes  are  very  suggestive,  and  of  themselves 
furnish  a  key  to  the  whole  panorama  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

Beginning  on  the  south  side  of  Tillamook 
headland,  which  is  a  table  breaking  precipitous¬ 
ly  upon  the  sea,  one  looks  down  upon  the  Seal 
rocks,  where  may  be  seen  a  herd  of  those 
strange  creatures,  the  sea  lions,  as  they  scram¬ 
ble  on  the  reefs,  fighting  and  roaring  and  yap¬ 
ping.  The  shore  looking  south  from  this  is 
called  ECOLA,  meaning  the  place  of  the  whale, 
in  commemoration  of  the  old  account  given  by 
the  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  finding  here 
a  stranded  whale,  from  which  the  Indians  were 
stripping  the  blubber.  Indeed,  the  leviathan  of 
the  deep  may  still  be  seen  sporting  in  the 
placid  waters  of  “old  ocean.” 

A  fine  private  summer-house  and  numerous 
cottages  have  been  erected  at  Ecola.  South  of 
Ecola  is  a  stretch  of  sands  and  dunes.  Here  Elk 
creek  enters  the  ocean,  falling  from  the  coast 
hills  at  the  east.  A  plesant  cottage  hotel,  con¬ 
veniently  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
affords  accommodation  to  the  weary  hunters, 
fishermen  and  other  travelers. 

Below  Elk  creek  is  a  long,  magnificent  shore, 
known  as  BRIGHTON  BEACH,  which  is  ended 
near  a  great  rock  that  towers  off  shore  some  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  waves;  this  is  HAY 
STACK  ROCK.  It  is  pyramidal  in  shape.  The 
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